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ACHIEVEMENTS IN HOME-ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

* 

f 

•By Kmeline S. Whitcomb '< 

• BpccialM in /fame Economics, Bureau of Education 


Ointentb.— I n trodurf Inn— Findings of BtatlsUcaJ study of tome economics «r the public 
high schools— Curriculum mnklng— Child development nnd parental edurntlon— The 
school lunch — Nutrition — Economics of the home — Social relationships of the 
family — Home economics for boys . 


INTRODUCTION 

* t 

Among the outstanding achievements in home-economics education 
during the biennium are general revision of State and city curricula 
in home economics, formulation of a child development and parental 
education program in home-economics departments' of elementary, 
secofidary, and higher education, recognition of the school lunch room 
as a means of education, general inclusion of a course in economics 
of the home, organization of courses on social relationships of the 
family, nnd on- home economics for boys. 

Reorganization of the home-economics curriculum has been the 
•rule rather than the exception. This revision is based upon findings 
secured by the approved scientific method of educational investiga- 
tion us to the home activities, physical, economic, and social needs, 
and present and future interests of the girl. 

Interest in .cKild development and parental education work from 
the elementary school through the college has increased rapidly. 
Although home economics lias always been concerned with the better* 
raent of the child and the home, yet more has been acaomplished 
during the biennium io the establishment of nursery schools in home- 
economics departments and in the development of subject matter, 
policies, and practices concerned in child development and parental 
education than during any corresponding period since the beginning 
of home^economics education. 

School lunch rooms and cafeterias arejobked upon in many, sec- 
tions as educational laboratories for the training of students in proper 
nutrition and hygienic habits of eating. 1 , 

JThe principles of economics of the home have been taught for 

some time in connection with other home-economics 'courses, such as 
. . » * 

, 1 * 
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foods, clothing, budgets, and household management. • Within recent 
years, the tendency is to make this a separate course, with special 
emphasis upon habifc formation concerned with recording expendi- . 
tures, saving money, thoughtful and orderly use and management of 
.money.' W * 

Likewise the subject of sociul relationships of the family has 
developed into a separate course of instruction and is offered in the 
junior and senior years of many high schools. The “ plans and work 
committee ” of the vocational home-making teachers of Illinois chose 
for 1925-2G to include in the home-economics curriculum more work 
dealing with family and sociul relationships. This committee,ugreed 
that the entire field of human relationships is most interesting, but - 
the most important relationships to emphasize with high-school 
students are those within tlie home. 

Home economics for boys has been offered Sporadically for a num- 
ber of years, but within the biennium there has developed an attitude 
among school administrators that phases of this subject have an 
educative value helpful to the* well-being qt the boy. Tulsa, Oklu., 
has gone so far as to require u home crafts ” of all Its boys in the 
junior year of Centra] High School. 

STATISTICAL STUDY OF IlOME ECONOMICS IN TEE PUBLIC HIGH 

SCHOOLS • 

A statistical study of home economics in the public high schools of 
the United States has recently been made in the Bureau of Education. 

Questionnaires were sent to 19,440 high schools, the number re- 
corded by the bureau for 1924. Because of the large number of high 
schools involved, the questionnaire was sent only once. Replies were 
received from 9,504, or 48.9 per cent, of the entire number of schools 
to which questionnaires were sent. Of the number .of schools report- 
ing, 5,737, or 00.4 pqr cent, reported as offering home economics. 

The 5,787 high # schoo*ls reporting as offering home economics com- ’ 
prised 373 junior, 113 senior, 760 junior-seniop, Wr4,491 regular 
high schools; or, expressed in per cents, 52 per cent of the 717 junior, 
66.5 per cent of the 170 senior, 57.8 jgr cent of the 1,314 junior-senior, • 
and 26 per cent of the 17,248 regular high schools*to which question- 
naires were sent. - - 

Number of teachers . — Tri the 5,737 schools offering home eco- 
nomics, 8,111 teachers were teaching this subject, and of this number, 
6,569, or 81 per cent, had received special trailing in that subject 
The number of teachers of home economics and the number of teaoh- 
ers with special training in the subject are distributed among the four 
different schooljorganizations as shown in Table 1. f 
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Table 1. — Teacher s of home economics 


* % ' 

^ High schools* 

Teachers 
of home 
economics 

~ 

Teachers trained In 
home economics 

¥ 

Number of 
teachers 

Ber cent 
of total 

Junior i 

037 
242 
1,153 
• 5,77V 

824 

205 

927 

4,613 

87.9 

84.7 
Rat 

79.8 

rfuuiiir-wujor 

Regular v 

Total 


8.111 

1 

0.S09 

81.0 


These figures reveal that 81 per cent of the teachers of home eco- 
nomics have received special training for their work. Undoubtedly 
(he other 19 per cent of teachers who teach home economics have 
had considerable practical experience in home making and found it 
necessary to coniplete their teaching schedules by the addition of 
one or two subjects in home economics for which they had special 
aptitude either by inheritance or through expeVienco, or both. Often' 
in high schools where tliere is too much work for one hojne-econoniics 
teacher and not enough for two teachdrs, some woman member of * 
the faculty not especially trained in home economics is asked to teach 
the overflow from the home-economics classes. 

Similarly, teachers trained in home economics may give academic 
instruction in emergency; for in small high schools desiring to offer 
home economics, if student enrollment does not justify a full-time 
teacher of the subject, the home-economics teacher may combine 'her 
subject with that of some other high-school subject/ Most home- 
economics teachers ill the smaller high schools thus teach one or two 
other subjects. • 

II. Uigh^achool student a enrolled in home economics . — The entire 
enrollment of girls and boys, respectively, in the 5,737 high schools 
offering home economics was 97G,882 and 850,852. Of these ntimbers, 
421,817 girls, or 43.5 per cent of the entire number enrolled, and 7,017 
boys, or 0.8 per cent, were,enrodled in, home-economics courses. 

Table 2 .—Oirls an<T hoys enrolled in (logic economics' . 


* i 

High schools 

Oiib 

Entto 

enroll- 

ment 

Enroll*! 
in homo- 
economics 
courses 

Por cent 
of entire 
enroll- 
ment 

Junior. 

146,641 
44, 228 
142,916 
643,097 

107,001 
13,708 
71; 063 
233,066 

73.0 

31.0 
40l 7 
36.2 

Senior. s 

Junior-senior 

Hauler 

Total 

i. - • 

970,682 

424,817 

43.5 


Boy* 


Entire 

enroll- 

ment 


127, 902 
40,406 
131,734 
*360, 720 

JL 

860,852 


Enrolled 
In home- 
econo ml a 
courses 


2,396 

121 

856 

3,644 

7,017 


Per cent 
of entire 
enroll- 
ment 


.7 

.7 

1 
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III. Number of tyeara'Juum eeynomic* is offered .— The number of 
schools reporting as offering home economics for one year is 803; the 
number for’ two years is 2,1£5; for three years. 1,018; for 'four years, 
l.?0G: for five years, 34; and for .six years, 115. These schools are 
distributed among the four school organizations as shown in the 
following table: , ^ 


, Table ^c-Uigh -school gears in which )iomc <;Conomirs is offered ' 


-lll«ti solid), I 

(>no 

year 

I Tnvo 
! years 

Throe 

years 

Four 

years 

Five I 

, years j ycHrt 

Junior 

Senior 

Junior-senior. 

Regular 

14 

n 

ra 

770 

70 

2ft 

221 

l,?JD 

23A 

"4 

131 

577 

• 37 

172 

I.IW7 

I 

‘.,5 

Tolal 1 

i 


2,125 j 

t i.om 

1.H0G | 

34 | i:s 



1 Oq this hem 276 schools did not reinirt. 


IV, Home economics required .— Of the 5,737 high schools offeiijg 
home economics, 3,856, or 67.2 per cent, require it. The distribution 
and grades are given in Table 4. 

. u .TAnLE-t . — High schools requiring home economies 


' ‘ 

High schools 

• 

TolaJ 

Sevenjh 

year 

Eight h 

y cup 

Ninth 
yotir " 

Truth 

year 

Eleventh 

yenr 

Twelfth 

Junior 

Bonlor 

347 

57 

613 

2.S39 

• 320 

300 

131 

l 

350 

1,905 

• 12 
34 

1*0 

1,432 

31 

101 

7 % 

• A 

90 
mi 

Junlr 7-san ic.rr 

Regular : t 

432 

400 

• Total 

r 


3, V«l 

^ 752 ' 

*«? 

2.477 

l,fif>9 

9(r> 

752 


Of the 373 'junior, 113 senior, 760 junior-senior, and 4,491 regular 
high schools reporting ns olFerfng home economics, the following 
figures, respectively, represent the -per cents of schools of the above 
organizations which require it : 93, 50.4,' 80.7, and 63.2. 

Of the 4,491 regular high schools reporting as offering home eco- 
nomics, many report that in their school systems home economics 
is required in the elementary school. For example, 225 regular high 
schools reported that in their public-school systems heme economics 
was required in (he sixth grade, 909 report od that it was required. in 
the seventh grade, and 1,001 reported that it was required in the 
eighth grade. . 

. V. Home economics counts toward high-school graduation . — Out 
of 4 the 5,737 high schools reporting home economic, 5,452, or ”95 per 
cent, count home economics toward high-school graduation. This 
number is distributed among 303 junior, 112 senior, 723 junior-senior, 
and 4,314 regular high schools. * 

VI. Home economics fulfils college entrance requirements . — Of the 
high schools from which reports were received^ '4,519, or 78.8 per 
,cent, state that their home economics fulfills the usual college en- 
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. trance requirements. This number is distributed among 148 junior, 
AC senior, 605 junior-senior, and 3,670 regular high schools. 

VII. 11 ome-eeono niics subjects offered.— The lipme-eeonomics sub- 
jects offered in the four types of high scfobols are foods, nutrition, 
dietetics, clothing, clothing design, textiles, dressmaking, millinery,’ 
child care, personal hygiene and health, social and family relation- 
ships, household management, housewifery, household budgeting, 
including accounts, institutional and tea-room management, home’ 
* nursing, house planning and furnishing, and landscape gardening. 

The nuihber of the different high schools offering the various 
home economics subjects is shown in Table 5. ^ 

T.\ntr 5,—IJigh schools offering certain honic-coonomfcs subjects 


Horne-eooDtfmlci subject* + 


Funds , 

Nutrition 

Dietetic '' 

Clothing „ 

Cloth In* design . 

Textile* t ._. 

Dm^ni/iking . 

MUIlnery... ; 

Child niro 

Personal hygton6 and health 

Ftmlly relationships. 

Household management 

Flouwwlfory 

Budgets, household accounts. ......... 

Institutional or tea-room management. 

Home nursing 

House planning anti fumtshinR 

Landscape gardening 


/ 


High schools 


Junior 

Senior 

Junior' 

Senior 

Regular 

343 

# 104 

722 

3,080 

180 

57 

438 

2.29S 

no 

62 

# 364 

1.9T.9 

305 

.177 

680 

8, 709 

169 

81 

439 

2,325 

' $ 

S 

/ *° 

445 

479 

2,356 

2,507 

94 

217 

1,094* 

-102 

/ *i 

211 

1,128 

175 

1 

304 

1,799 

54 

IS 

142 

^ 7X3 


CO 

337 

1,647 

94 

2* 

JM 

H90 

ne 

. r 

257 

1,*45 

37 

• 12 

93 

524 

*79 

112 

37 

so 

235 

315 

1,301 

1.669 

11 

3 

42 

177 


T 


Total 


M49 

•a, on 

2,514 
4,87! 
JP04 
3, 065 

a, so 

M5S 
1,472 
2, am 
097 
2,157 
1 , 1*1 
1.736 
666 
1,652 
2,046 
233 


r 

VIII ^nome-cconwnies etu'otlnient . — The number of girls enrolled 
in the specific home-economics subjects cited in the -four types of 
high schools is given in Table 6. 

Tablb6 .— Hlghrsehool enrollment la home economics subjects 


nome-eoonomlcs subjects 




Poods 

Nutrition 

Dietetics 

Clothing... 

Clothing design.. 

..... 

Dressmaking 

mK:.:.: 

Child care 

Personal hygiene ind be^ih^ - - 

Family relationships 

Household management , 

Housewifery. 


74 


B udtetj, household accounts * < 

UBtltuUonal or tea-room management. 
Home nursing 

House planning and him tohhig ~ 
Landscape gardening 


High schools 


Junior 


77, m 
40.412 
S3, 3 « 
06, 178 
.33.417 
36,003 
45,465 
23.267 
27,428 
43,236 
18.240 
32,036 
27,853 
77,680 
6,607 
20,440 
23,784 
2,681 


Ben lor 


6,3W 
3, 253 
• 2.003 
7,068 
3, 060 
5,507 
4,968 
3,208 
2,380 
4, 181 
1,180 
«a f 55(i 
1. 190 
2,713 
633 
2,939 
3,151 
W 


Junior- 

senior 


44,975 
2*049 
20,179 
45,289 
25,753 
27,285 
• 27,480 
14,386 
11.809 
21.978 
8,171 
18,063 
10,906 
15,235 
3,731 
14.318 
16,903 
1.212 


Regular 


142,947 

81,743 

60,299 

144,817 

88,538 

93.262 

103,689 

46,496 

40,215 

77.705 

29,306 

68,975 

33,327 

52.911 

16,353 

43,733 

52.556 

7*086 


Total 


271, 494 
162,450 
122,774 
264,252 
154,808 
162,050 
181,602 
90,557 
81,841 
147. 100 
56,008 
114,472 
73,373; 
08.359 
27.414;; 

06/396 

*013 
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IX. Salaries of home-economics teachers .— The average minimum 
and the average maximum inotahly salaries for home-economics 
teacjiers for all schools report ingHiome economics are, respectively, 
$147 and $183. The average minimum and the average maximum 
monthly, salaries in junior high schools are, respectively, $140 and 
$2‘J4-, in senior high schools, $156 ^md $212; in junior-senior, $14* 
and $181; and in regular high schools, $l4Cland $178. 

X. Cost of equipment .—^ The average initial cost of equipping the 
home-economics departments of the 5J37 high schools reporting is 
$1,423; for junior, $2,072; for senior, $3,057; for junior-senior, $ 1,599 
and for regular high schools, $1,275. The largest initial equ’ipWm 
cost reported is $15,000 and the smallest $100. The median forJT 
the schools is $1,514.' 

The 5,737 high schools report for each high school an average 
annual expenditure for food-luboratorv equipment and supplies to be, 
respectively, $132 uhd $173; for clothing-laboratory equipment and 
supplies, $1) land $ 81 . . ' 

The average annual equipment and supply expenditures for food'- 
and clothing for the four types of schools a re shown in Tnble 7. 


Table i. A verayc annual equipment and supply expenditures 


High schools • 

l 

Foods 

Clothing 

I 1 

Equipment Supplies 

i 

Equipment 

SuppUa 

J Junior 

Senior * 

SMS f J2S0 

170 1 7TT 

147 Mi 

IB I - isr 

hu 

104 

m 

> t° 

HU 

Itf 

a 

3 

i J uni of -senior* 

» Kogular « 

> 


• CURRICtfXia&I MAKING 

“The task of curriculum improvement is as uhending as are tlie 
changes in society and in the pupil population.” • ’ 

The truth x>f this statement by one of the pioneers of the junior 
high-schooL movement has been recognized in every section of the 
country by curriculum makers of home-economics education, if one 
is to judge by the number of new and revised courses of home eco- 
nomics received during the biennium and by spine of the research 
studies made as a basis for curriculum, reorganization. 

The Bureau of Edncation was among the first to conduct a re- 
search study to determine the home activities, economic and social 
needs and interest of junior high-school girls as a basis upon which 
to build a home-economics -curriculum for those girls. For th,» 
research study the bureau chose 57(1 girls enrolled in two junior 
high schools of the District of Columbia. These girls were asked to 
fill out a questionnaire which was formulated by a committee named 



in 1J>24, by the Commissioner of .Education, and composed of the 
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supervisors of domestic aityand science, three junior high-school 
teachers, ijnd two home makers of Washington, D. C., the noting chief 
of the office of home economics of tlje. United States Department 
of Agriculture, anfl the home, economics specialist of the United 
States , Bureau of Education. The study was completed in 19525 
and tlfe .findings of the quest ionnttire reveal that ^ he majority of 
the jjihior high school girls are general assistants to their mothers 
m thef various activities of the home, . - K 

Th\k fact is of the greatest* imjiortance to the junior high-school 
home-Vonomics curriculum makers, for it indicates to them that the 
^or^momics training for the girls of these wars should 
d<rsevcrnl L things: First, teach ^rls to ]>erform on a higher level 
and with grenter^effinency the daily routine of home activities- 
second, enrich theiy home, experiences by . classroom, subject matter 
nn<l laboratory practices; third, profide such training as will help 
T p,r s *° estab,ish babi,s of thrift as related to health, money 
‘"'f and ab,t,, .' r * nn <l fourth, help the girls develop right attitudes 
and appreciations 'concerning American home life: All of these are 

’!T rUnt ”", ribu !« ° f » high-school girl's Education. on.l 

b, ‘ "'"' ninR f or ^tributes is not considered anywhere else in 
the ‘girl s. junior high school experiences. ^ 

/Vwrcr, Cofo .— A notable research during the biennium for cur- 
riculum reorganization of public-school home ortmoiW was con- 
ducted in Denver, Colo., where in November. 1924, committees were 
appointed to study the activities, interests, and social needs of tlio 
junior and senior high school girls. These committees prepnred- 
quwtionnaires to ascertain (he home activities of these girls. The 
questionnaires were answered by 5,106 junior and senior high schooU 
fnrls and by 870 mothers. , * 
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San Francisco, Calif . — The junior high school home-economics 
committee based the organization of their course of study upon their 
analysis of the job of home making, for 75 |>er cent <?f the homes of 
San Francisco are servantless. Jn accordance pith these findings, the 
committee organized a junior high school, home-economics curricu- 1 
luiu, composed of units .ranging from 1 to 15 weeks, for the purpose 
of givirtfc students a purview of*the many activities found in the 
home. 

The committee placed the major emphasis on those activities and 
attitudes contributing “most to wholesome and harmonious home 
life,” with the hope thnt the information and skill gained in the class- 
room wpuld function in the homo dirties of the girls. Therefore food 
selection and preparation haw'd on health and thrift, labor-saving 
devices, clothing (its selection, construction, cost, upkeep, and laun- 
dering), care of children, daily house care, economics of the home, 
care of the sick, culture and social relationships of the members of 
the family* and care of the yard and garden are all outlined for the 
orientation of the girl ip accordance with her interests, activities 
social needs, preparatiodVor adult life, and with tho 44 exploratory 

idea ” of the junior high school^ 

Cleveland, Ohio . — A committee was appointed by the supervisor of 
home economics of the Cleveland public schools to study honu* eco- 
nomics in the junior high schools to determine the home-economics 
needs of the girls of these years. The findings of the committee were 
used as a basis for the revised course of study, which’ emphasizes 
behavior or gi^xl manners and conventions (1) in the home, (2) on 
the street, (3) in public assemblies, and (4) at the tublc. The course 
of study includes care of little children, use of pocket money, house-' 
hold budgeting, home appreciation, use of leisure time, personal ap- 
pearance, as well as the relation of food,' clothing, and hygienic living 
to health. Wherever it is feasible, ^he committee in the now course of 
study has correlated home economics with .health, art, English, the 
social sciences, and mathematics. 

Halt ignore, &td. — A committee of the home-economics department 
made a survey of the food habits of the families in one of the indus- 
trial renters to aWertain whether the food instruction of the class; 
room in that community meets the health needs of its children. 

*• This committee with tho help of the home-econonpcs girls of the 
school, studied each of 3,647 breakfasts, dinners, and .suppers— in 
all, about 11,000 single meals. They found that these meals were high 
in starchy vegetable grainQireducts, meats, and 'coffee. To illu/ 
(rate, children in 70 per rent- of the families had for breakfast, coffee, 
pastry, frosted buns, and doughnuts; only 25 per cent of the break* 
f assisted the use of any. fruit, fresh or dry; and cereals were rairelj 
used except the ready-to-eat brand. 


1 
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It. was also found thfit children accustomed to this meat, coffee, 
r starchy vegetable, and pastry diet were pole, of poor posture, 'under- 

Nrij/ht, and had poor teeth, a tired expression, und “unreasonable 
YikmI prejudices.” * , . 

T<* overcome these undesirable food habits is clearly the duty of 
flic school, lay teaching graphically (lintel) “food pinkos , the dif- 
fcivuce ; and (2). fresh vegetables, fruits, Cereals, and inilk furnish 
eleiuentK indis|x>nsablc to growth, optimism, and physical well- 
la-mg. ’ * 

• The analysis of the food habits of this industrial community con- 
vinced the committee that such studies are imperative to enable the 

. school to fulfill one of the cardinal functions of education. 

Ih fruit. }['„ h.— The. home-economics faculty of the Cass Technical 
lli}.di School, under the direction of the dean of girls and head of 
the home-economics 'department of this schtibf, experimented for 
five years with their home-economies Mnsses in developing the con- 
tents of I course which would, first, teach the girl 'how to midp* the 
proper s(M-ia I adjustment and to develop res|m»isibility and character,* 
"H ytvoml, make (he contents so attractive that its appeal would 
Ik* universal among the girls, f 

Citss Technical High School offers to its giHs ten 4-fenr technical 
curriculums. • T lie student IkjkIv is Composed of girls of various 
*H i:d strata— rich.. fairly well to do, and poor; offogh, normal, and 
,mV intelligence; of academic and of vocational nbililies and interests. 

After the five years of experimentation a course was evolved which 
,«as offered in 1924 for one semester. The insults were so oqjstand- 
,n ” l,,u< ,l *'* < ,0 '«rse since that time has been required of all high- * 
school girls for one semester ns a part of their. general education. 
This cipirse is. composed of three distinct sections, namely, “social 
cooperation,” “ health,” und “thrift.” 

The head of the home-economics department reports tlint Cass 
Technical High School has had no breach of moral conduct among , 
its girls for the past three 'years. 'She altaibutes this high standard 
of Minvior largely to the helpful teaching given for (he past nix 
veins ip the h.mie-econoniics department . ’ . 

The time allotted to tip* course is distributed to the three sections 
named ifc the following proportion: For social cooperation, 16%. 
lH*r rent ; for health, fiO per cent ; for thrift, 33% per-cent. 

TIk* course b.l« four objectives: (1) To Instill a feeling of responsibility v 
wlil.li. end. girl toward the establishment amPmulhtenanee of K o<kI home trnla- 
,,,f * fur approved aociul reliiflonxftlp^ hoallU, a’ud tlirl flinch* (at tbe Individual 
hersdf, the family, and tl.e community; (2) to give Information that will nun- ^ 

£ , T'lT h ° ra< ‘ ,nMru f tlou 9,1,1 Bt *aa*e time teaeb eon- n 

* . health, and tliriftttfoai* to girls who buvo not lu-en w> fortunate oa to ^ 
receive such homo training; (3) to teach girls that tbe hothe U the Ideal place 
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fo receive such training and assist them in deciding how they may cooperate 
with tbelr present homes, and establish similar attitudes toward good home 
training In tbelr future Wines; and (4) to bring a realization to the girls of 
the true meaning of an Ideal American home. ** 

Some of the other cities conducting researc^s for the purpose of 
giving, scientific data on which to build curriculums in home eco- 
nomics, for lack of space, can only be mentioned. These cities are 
New York, N. Y., South Bend, Ind., Chicago, 111. and Fresno, Calif. 

Among the States publishing new State. courses of study during 
the biennium are Connecticut, California, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania. * * - , 

Massachusetts -home-economics committee^ of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools.— The commissioner of education of Massachusetts ap- 
pointed a representative home-economics committee to make a study 
of the present “ policies and practices ” in home-economics work in 
that Slate. 

This committee formulated a questionnaire which was sent to 197 
superintendents of schools. Reports were received from 178. Of 
this number, 128 thought that the home-economics instruction as 
given in fhe schools functions in the home. Only four superintend- 
'ents felt that it did not. 

The findings of the committee were presented under the following 
topics: 

a. Administrative problems affecting home-economics subjects. 

b. Rooms and equipment for home-economics work., 

c. Qualifications of teachers and supervisors of home economics, 1 

d. Building of curricula and criteria for evaluating a course of 

study in home economics for different types of schools in a 
• , given community. 

e. Aims, objectives, general plans, and anticipated results to -be 

accomplished at the completion of the work in (a) rural 
schools, ( b ) elementary schools, grades one through six. 
(c) junior high schools^ grades seven through nine, (d) 
senior high schools, ( e ) vocational schools. 

/. Correlntidjj^if home economics with other subjects in the 
' sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. . - 

g. Vocational aspects of home economics. 

A Contribution of home economics to the school lunch room. 

i, Recognition and evaluation *of home economics by the 
women’s colleges attended by graduates of the Massachusetts 
secondary schools.. * 

j. Selected bibliographies for home-economics students and 

teachers. *•> 
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The committees next step is the promotion of more and better 
home economics for the State of Massachusetts. It means to accom- 
plish this by developing home-economics subject matter which suits 
the particular needs of. the girls in the various schools and sections 

0f ™ *J e “* nta 7 “ nd secondar y .schools of its Commonwealth. 

The California Horn s Economics Association - its commit- 
tees composed of prominent home-economics teachers of the' State, 
has dyhng the biennium made an outstanding cohtribution to home- 

^^hnni ed h UCatl0n in that lt bas 0Utlined sub i' ect matter for three 
h gh-school home-economics courses which the State Board of Edu- 

“£“} ° f ^ al,fornift cognizes as alternatives for three other bigh- 

school subjects for graduation credit. These courses are calfed 

science of the household ” “nutrition,”'and “citizen homemaking.” 

The scope and purpose of the first course is similar to the genertil 

ZZTT m the Calif0rnia high 8ch00,s » designed fo ment 

the graduation requirement of one unit of a laboratory srience. The ’ 

second course is designed as an advanced course to succeed the course 
in the science of the household,” or it may be offered for high- 
ly 001 graduation credit in lieu of another laboratory science The 
last course as outlined is offered as an alternative for a social-science 
course in a social-science major for high-school graduation. 

This contribution to home economics makes it possible for more 
high -school girls of California to elect home-economics work since - 
courses in home economics may be offered in lieu of other high school 

SonerT vt l the courses outlined are 

also open to high-school boys. 

In formulating the course in the “ science of the household ” th« 
committee jmd in* mind the following household the 


First, that scientific facts and nrocednrA nra 

The course m « nutrition ” is outlined for eleventh and twelfth 

thaftht infc 19 d ' Stmgu : sbed from “me other nutrition coursi in 
t the information to be learned by the student is based unon his 

own experimental studies in the laboratory rather tlum on what has 
heady been achieved and recorded on the printed page. 

f.i h |y C Tfim t a h r 6 01 f" “ Cit r n h0 ^ e “ alri "g’’ course ia the 

(Lm to IJTk » p,re i ys * nd g,rl9 tof »™ation which will aid 
them to make better adjustments to the changing conditions ■ 

society an^he American home ^nd family life. r 

•. - 1 aiw - I 1 . h I - 
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Teachers College , Columbia University , Mho York, N. Y . — The 
office of research in homt^conomics education at Teachers College 
made & study of 100 home-economics courses. The office found that 
the present courses place the emphasis upon service; the needs of 
girls in everyday living, their specific abilities, appreciations, and 
attitudes; the activities of the pupils; suggested projects and prob- 

• lerns; Ihe study of home and family life, and homes of varying types, 
as compared with the emphasis of a few years ago when the basic 
principles in curriculum making were learning; subject matter; aims 
for future home making; generalized ideals; skills and standards; 

"'technical and logical subject matter; dictated practice; memorization; 
stated lessons; a study of food, clothing, shelter; and the standard 
American ho^ie. * 

This study points out clearly, even to the “ doubting Thomases, 11 
that teachers of home economics quickly turn from \t he old to the new 
when enough scientific evidence is produced to waiyant the change. 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 

In home economics, during the biennium, great progress has been 
•' made in formulating subject matter for child development and pa- 
rental education courses and in providing-laboratory facilities for 
this work. 

The reasons for this marked interest are many, blit undoubtedly the 

outstanding ones are due to the large percentage of mortality und 

morbidity of children of the first few years of life, to the declining 

birthrate in civilized countries, to the demand for sound bodies to 

meet the exigencies of life, and babies temporarily adopted into the 

home-management houses of home-economics departments have 

thrived. Instruction in this subject is offered in — 

• • 

» I. HIOITER EDUCATION ' f 

II ousehold-mmageme nt houses . — A number of State colleges dur- 
ing the biennium have increased from one to three the number of 
their household-management houses, and have increased the number 
of children in each of the houses from one tp several. Residence in 
the household-management house is required of every home-economics 
senior in those colleges which have these practice laboratories. Dur- 
ing the student’s term of apprenticeship she assumes the director- 
ship of a child: As a child director, she (1) supervises the child’s 
health as to (a) personal cleanliness, play in the open air, bath, toilet, 
bedroom l and play; ( h ) food — its amount and kind, if properly pre- 
pared and served; ( c ) clothing — its suitability for play, rest, and 

* sleep ; and (d) physical development concerned with growth, weight, 
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freedom from defects, colds, indigestion,' nnd other ailments: (2) 
observes the child’s/abilities as to formation of speech, motor control, 
manual skills, and new accomplishments; nnd (3) keeps a daily rec- 
ord of the ch^Jxl as to his physical, mental, nnd social progress. 

Nursery schools.— 'The successful experiment of placing children in 
the household-management houses nnd the demand for home-eco- 
nomics teachers trained in child development and parental education 
for secondary and higher education have given impetus to a rapid 
doelopment of nursery schools in colleges and universities in connec- 
tion with home-economics departments. 

During the biennium o score or more of these institutions have 
added well-equipped and staffed nursery schools with on enrollment 
of a dozen to twenty or more children ranging from V/ 2 yehrs to 
Kindergarten ages. 

The nursery schools in higher education provide both theory and 
practice in child development nnd parental education for the qualified 
students of home economics of other departments. 

The theoretical work includes courses in psychology, child train- 
iug« hygiene, clothing, und nutrition; while the practical phases cover 
the study of preschool children in the nursery schools, where an 
equipment so attractive is provided that the most timid is challenged 
to experiment with the tiny lockers labeled with a favorite animal, 
washbowls just high enough to make washing hands a delight, and 
small cots, tables, and chairs just right for short legs and arms. In 
fmt, the child finds himself in an environment planned for himself 
and not for grown-ups. He enjoys hanging up wraps on hooks when 
they arc within his reach. 

The housekeeping game is played by putting tiny chairs and tables 
in order, dusting them, watering the flowers, arranging the play- 
things, washing the dishes, setting the tables, and doing many other 
chores in keeping with little hands and feet Work under such condi- 
tions becomes a joy and group cooperation a frolic. 

The home-economics students observing soon learn that the child 
is as well satisfied with the old things at hand, such as large blocks, 
c lulls, go-carts, old pots, and pans as he is with expensive toys; that 
ie stimulation of the child’s imagination is not dependent upon a 
cash outlay, but anything will answer which fits into his scheme of 
building— anything suitable for the side, roof, chimney, or any other 
part of the house, school, church, or store that, he is constructing; 

. 1 ,n the Playground outside the nursery the sand boxes, ladders, 
jungle gyms, swings, and teeters are excellent tests for motor con- 
trol; and finally, that when little tots are giv<s n duties to perform 
commensurate with their abilities, are provided with playthings 
which arouse imagination and test motor control and manual akilla 
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and are placed in a child’s, not a grown-up’s, environment, happiness 
prevails and discipline disappears. 

Dr. John E. Anderson, director of the institute of child welfare 
of the University of Minnesota, in his publication on 41 Education of 
, the Preschool Child,” states that there are 13,000,000 children of pre- 
school dges, and that this number is equal to the number o^ children 
of all the grammar grades of our country. It seems highly improb- 
able that society will establish enough nursery schools to care for 
13,000,000 children of tender years— blit it does seem entirely feasible 
to prepure the present and potential honie makers for this important 
task which, when “ boiled down,” uppears to consist of threo im- 
portant features, nuiuely, the hygienic care of the child; the develop- 
ment of proper habits in eating, sleeping, eliminating, and recreating; 
and the establishment of a happy home environment where children 
are wanted and expected to contribute to the sum total offthc fnmily’s 
happiness, where there is time to play, work, und study with the 
child, and where his physical, intellectual, and emotional iife*will 
receive equal attention. 

. 1 

FT. SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Highland Park (Mich.) High School , since the fall of 1924, main- 
tains, as part of the home-economics department, a nursery school 
in which are 16 children of preschool age and a baby. Here junior 
and senior girls observe these children from three standpoints — the 
physical', mental, and behavioristic. » 

Tho girls’ preparation for the observation work in the nursery 
school consists of class lectures and discussions on child psychology; 
the educational importance of play and work in the daily routine; 
behavior problems and conflict of wills; positive versus negative 
method; food, clothing, play, stories, songs, and toys; habit forma- 
tion; the physical, mental, social, and moral development of the 
child; and on^the methods used in the nursery schools to fit children 
for home and society. 

During their observation period, emphasis is laid upon the im- 
portant part food plays in the growth and development-of children * 
and the methods used with children to popularize foods. 

In relation to clothing the attention of the girls iB directed to 
appropriateness, comfort, beauty, and ease with which young children 
can get into their play clothes and wraps; the independence exhibited 
by children in caring for themselves is observed. 

The girls record the playthings as to popularity, educational 
value, attracting and holding children’s interest for long and short 
periods; children’s favorable and unfavorable behavior; methods of 
handling the situation; responses to the environment, and possi- 
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bilities for' duplicating them in the home; kinds of plays and play- 
things observed in the nursery school ; ways in which the nursery 
school cares for the health, happiness, and general welfare of the 
child; and methods used in developing the child's abilities and inde- 
pendence in caring for himself. 

Detroit, Mich uses local nursery schools as laboratories for ob- 
servation. For a number of terms high schools have so used the 
Merrill-Palmer Sclmdl of Home Making, which maintains two nurs- 
ery schools for children ranging from iy» to 5 years. 

Peterborough \N\ II. f High School in 1926 offered to five of its 
senior girls in the Akpartment of home economics an eight-weeks’ 
unit of class instruction in child care and^aining, and made possible 

for these students observation privileges iiithe nursery school of that 
city. 

The Philadelphia, Pa,, home-economic9 report of June 30 * 1926 
submitted by the superintendent of schools to the board of education 
of that city, states that— 

Hilhl care taught In tlie Junior high school means such care as the daughter 
o f the household can give to the baby brother or sister, and by this help relieve 
the mother. It Is not the Intention to make of these little girls M little mothers," 
That Instruction in buby bathing nnd dressing, In the principles of sterilization 
of bottles nnd the correct care of milk, and In the careful and gentle handling 
of an Infant enrries over Into the home can not be doubted, and antrulned nnd 
Ignorant mothers learn something from their daughters about modern ideas of 
the care of children. In the senior high schools child core becomes child welfare 
am includes not ouly’the care of infants but the welfare of the preschool child’ 
children s diets, behavior problems, legislation for the protection of children’ 
public playgrounds, and day nurseries. ’ 

Somewhere the tide setting away from the home must be stemmed. Where 
S cldldTare?"* ** b ° Uer made lhflD In tb ® h0 “^° n r lcs of home 


n(jEDi 


p potion Bulletin, 1925, No. 40, entitled “Statistics of 

Public High Schools, 1923-24,” shows that only 26 per cent of the 
girls graduating from high schools in 1923 entered college in the fol- 
oKing school year. If one-half of the future home makers '"are to 
receive any training in child development and parental education, it 
must be given below the high school, and since only 26 per cent of 
the high -school graduates enter colleges, and probably only 25 per 
cent of these women elect home economics, the need for a thorough 

scho^iTobviou^ 16 WUh Uie deVeIopment of the S irls of juriior high 

Ch " d <,eVe,opment and Parent.! eduction In home- 
Kr 0 f S and h,Khw cdncat,on - a ™ the following : 

a* 
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III. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Los Angeles maintains 16 or more day nurseries where children 
♦from 9 months up to kindergarten age are brought by mothers em- 
ployed outside their own homes. 'These nurseries have the assistance 
of elementary and junior high-school students at homo economics in 
the preparation and serving of food, in the ifiaking and laundering 
of the children’s clothes, in keeping the nursery clean and com- 
fortable, and in entertaining the children with stories, music, and 
games. 

IV. STATE PROGRAMS 

Wisconsin has made child care an integral part of its publil-school 
system by beginning this work in the elementary school and continu- 
ing it through the university. The “infant hygiene course” is 
required of »il girls in the home-economics department of the 44 
vocational high schools and is strongly recommended by the superin- 
tendent of public instruction for all the girls beyond the fifth grade 
of all the other public schools of the State. 

The State has adopted the slogan “ Every Wisconsin girl educated 
for intelligent motherhood,” because of the high infant mortality 
and morbidity, with the hope that education will reduce both and 
.will help to increase the number of citizens devoid of defects and 
deficiencies, and thereby increase the happiness and success of the 
people of the State. 

The States of New York, Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, North Dakota, 
Georgia, Oregon, California, Utah, and others have, established child 
welfare study centers for adults through funds obtained either from 
the United States under Smith-Hughes Act, Smith Lever Act, or * 
from private agencies. 


V, PRIVATE ORGANIZATION ' 

• • V- 

The Laura Spellman Rockefeller Foundation in 1926 made a grnht\ 
of $34,000 to the American Home Economics Association for the 
study of child development and parental education. A field worker 
wus appointed September 1, 1920, whose duties are to gather and 
disseminate this information for the association. 

Recently another substantial grant was made by the same founda- 
tion to the American Home Economics Association for the establish- 
ment of a child-welfare center in Washington, D. C. 

• • 4 

THE SCHOOL LUNCH 

U il rooms in dark, poorly ventilated, musty basd* 
ments are rapidly being replaced by well-lighted, ventilated, and 
cheerful ones, equipped with the most modem appliances and super- 
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vised by trained dietitians, who not only x prepare food suitable for 
growing boys and girls, and serve it in rfn environment -conducive 
to the development of high ideals and standards of conduct, but 
make the essential food products so appealing to the eye and ap- 
petizing to the taste that food selection by children becomes a 
pleasurable exercise. j 


Too often the lunch is hurriedly swallowed and is devoid of nutri- 
ment needed for tnuscle and bone building, formation of good blood, 
teeth, and all the other factors which help to produce health. This 
is one of the important reasons why the person in charge of school 
feeding should be a trained dietitian, so that the right kind of foods 
will be supplied. ... • 

If the breakfast is insufficient, there is every reason why the school 
lunch should make up the deficiencies. Investigations concerning 
the breakfasts of school children show that from one-fourth to one- 
lml f of the children go to school without breakfast, and many of them 
go after having had only a cup of coffee. This situation may be due 
to proverty, slovenly habits of living (not rising in time to eat 
properly), or Ignorance on the part of the parents of the needs of 
growing children. 


It is the duty of rtie school, in so far as its educational resources 
will permit, to counteract these deficiencies. For this purpose the 
school lunch room is gradually being recognized as one of the 
greatest health agencies in the entire school system. 


T 


L SCHOOL FEEDING SURVEYS 

1. Inquiry of the New York lunch committee . — In 1926 the New , 
York lunch inquiry committee studied school lunch rooms in 120 
cities of 50,000 population and more. This committee found that 43 
of the 120 lunch rooms were under the direct supervision of depart- 
ments of home economics, 29 under cafeteria managers, 21 under 
lunch-room directors, 7 under parent-teachier associations, 3 under 
the principal of the school, and the others und^r miscellaneous 
management. 

According to this study, several cities have their lunch rooms 
organized according to the following combinations: Joint director- -< 
ship of the cafeteria director and penny-lunch association; the 
home-economics deportment and parent-teacher association; supply 
commission and penny-lunch association; cafeteria manager 'and 
home-economics department; and one of several other combinations. 

2. Department of superintendence committee on curriculum mak- 
inq.-J The home-economics committee of the 1923-27 commission of 
curricula, appointed by the department of superintendence* of the 
National Education Association, made a survey of the lunch rooms 
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in the 180 public schools enrolled in the cooperative plan of curricu- 
lum revision of that association. * 

This committee found that 65 schools have lunch rooms managed 
or the menus directed by home-economics teachers; 78 schools have* 
the assistance of home-economics girls especially trained for this 
project; 78 or more schools have the home-economics girls prepare 
all or some of the food served in the lunch rooms; 32 schools give 
the home-economics girls an opportunity to assist with' the market- 
ing for the lunch rooms; 65 or more schools teach guidance in food 
selection by means of posters, publicity in the school pupers, and class 
instruction ; 43 schools provide extra nourishment for the mnlnour- 
ished, destitute, and anemic children, and the expense entailed for . - 
these purposes is met either by the school board, philanthropic or- 
ganizations, or the. pa rent -teacher associations; 03 or more schools 
train students in proper conduct while serving in the lunch room; ’ 
and 78 of the schools give training in proper conduct to the students 1 
served; 32 schools cooperate with the department of agriculture of I 
the school in securing vegetables and flowers, with the art depart- 
ment m making posters and in giving suggestions for beautifying I 
the room, and with the commercial department in securing assistance. I 
with accounts. « 

This study indicates that in a large proportion of the cities in the j 
cooperative plan’ of curriculum revision the departments of homo I 
economics either manage or cooperate with the lunch rooms; that in ; 

a number of cases the lunch room is of mutual benefit to the depart- I 

ments concerned with it, either as offering opportunities for sub-, I 
sidiary instruction in home economics, health, conduct, and accounts,. 1 
or for utilizing the salable products of home economics and agri- I 

culture. This study found no exploitation of home-economics stu* \ 

dents for the benefit of lunch rooms. 

3. Massac/, mem committee of home economics in elementary and I 
secondly schools .— This committee’s report shows questionnaires j 
were sent to 197 superintendents. Of these, 167 reported on the I 

school lunch; 85 reported that home-economics teachers are respon- i 

sible for. the school lunch; 65 made a negative reply on this question; I 
and 18 did not report on it. The recommendations of this committee 
concerning home economics and the school lunch room are given below I 
as to — , I 

" ( a ) Qfffosdsation. — Unless the schools are large enough to employ 1 
the service of a full-time lunch-room manager, the lunch room should 1 
be under the management of the home-economics teaehere, for this J 
arrangement gives better coordination and cooperation between the' I 
foods department and the lunch room; gives control of food stand- i 
ards; gives students an opportunity to apply knowledge learned in* y 

I 
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•vtlio classroom i and affofds'a batter salary arrangement for the 
lunch-room director, as she is not obliged to mate ZlallyMt* 
pauj from school funds like any other teacher. * J 

H the above arrangement is in effect, the lunch-room manager 
should not be expected to carry a full teaching load,' If she is not a 
foods teacher, sh* should have* received training in home economics 
with reference to the health point of view; and she should be in 
entire charge of the lunch roonf, with the principal of the school 
acting m an advisory capacity. , The lunch-room 1 manager should 
have the same status as the teachers. ^ 

The school Irfncli-rooni munuger, even if she has received home 
t ™ n0m 7 training, is recommended to have an advisor! ™mmi“« 
composed of the principal of the school, a motliei»a member each of 
thehorae^conomics dcparlment anti of the student advisory organU 

Home-e.ono'mics departments should not be expected to prepare 
all the food served in the lunch room. This custom product a 
hardship on the students ond lowers Ihe quality of the fiod served 
ut the surplus foml f ro „, the home-economics depar wnU w 
find a profitable outlet in the lunch room. However it should hi 
kept in mind that the purpose of the lunch loom is not to make money 
to defray the expenses of other school adivities, but to produce whole! 

^ pr ? wlne bo - TS " ml « irls »* « reasonable price. 

(6) Qualification* of momryeA-Thc luneh-room manager shodld 
he o person of excellent health, executive ability, and imagination 
She should have a knowledge of the costs, values,' and prepnfation of 
food, and of flic psychology of selling foods to gtowinl boys and 
prls. She should be experienced in Ac buying and managing 

food supplies, and in keeping daily records, and she should hawTthe' 
ability to produce artistic surroundings. 

(c) Location of lunch', wul—TIh tench room should not bo in the 
basement, because of the insamtation and unattractiveness of dark 
inadequately ventilated rooms, but if possible, on the same floor with 
the foods division of the home-economies deportment ' 

(</) Egmpment and senim, facUHU *.- These should be of such a 
type as to provide arrangements for the students to-wash their hand! 
and to ensure rap.d service The length of time for serving shoute 

not he less than 20 mmutea; 80 minutes is preferable ■* “ 

• i t,? °f Only foods healthful for growiniAjovs and 

girls should be served. Candies of any kind, pastfies rich dLJ^ 
-doughnuts, frankfurters, pickles, tea, and coffee should have 
m he school tench room, even though they may b e ZTifllre 

^d^nd'fr Ut 7** I° Calitie8 Where childre “ >nsis*°on having 
candy and frankfurters and will buy them outside, it in preferablf 

to provide them in the lunch room, and of a good qual^y. 
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s II. BOMB ACHIEVEMENTS IN SCHOOL FADING 

Nero York , N. Y *— One of the outstanding achievement' in the 
progress of school feeding during the biennium is the adoption, by the 
board of education, of the resolutions offered by its board of super- 
intendents concerning the development and improvement of school 
lunches in that city. The joints covered in the resolutions are thiU— 

(1) The administration and operation of wb«H>l lunches in the elementary 
•ml Junior high school* of New Yorir City shMU la* n part of the department of 
home ranking. The director of this deportment shall be the director of school 
lunches. , 

(2) The nretatant director of home making shall he assigned as “operaUn* 
manager of school lunches," She shall be a qualified dietll'an. Her duties shall 
Include the planning, preparing, and serving of all final, nud the training aud 
directing of employees In elementary and Junior high school lunch rooms, and 
the opening of new school 'lunch rooms. and such other duties ns may l*e pre- 

^ scribed. by the director of home making. Any supervisor} «u«#lstqnts In the 
operating department shall bo trained dietitians. 

(3) .The former position of "manager of school lunches" shall be changed to 
“busmens manager of school lunches." Her duties shall be the hiring of 
help lu the various school lunch rooms and kitchens us requested by the di- 
rector, and of discharging such employees as may lie Inefficient In tljrlr work, 
when so reported by 'the operating manager of school lunches to the director, 
provided each dismissal la approved by the associate superintendent unsigned 
to the depurtmeut of home oinking. With the cooperation of the tuperlntendcut 
of school supplies, the business manager of sclkail lunches shnll have charge 
of the purchase, of supplies and equipment. All requisitions for supplies and 
equipment shnll bo signed by the director of home making. The business man-, 
nger shall also have charge of the transportation of food and shall perform 
auch other duties as may be prescribed by the director of home making. 

(4) The price of food lu the school lunch rooms shall be determined by the ' 
board of. superintendents after consideration and recommendation of the 
director of home making, the operating manager of school lunches, and the- 
business manager of school lunches. 

<G) No further concessionaire service In elementary-gad Junior high schools 
■hall be permitted. * ' * , 

(6) Concessionaires who are now nperntlng In schools shall be shown due 
consideration, hut an noon as practicable their services shall be discontinued. 'i 

(7) In order to arrange a plun of financing the Introduction of lunches In 
schools In which they are not now maintained, or to conduct lunches in schools 

w ln which concessionaires are now in charge, a sum of $10,000 shall be allotted 
to the department of home mokhig as a “turnover” or "revolving" fund for 
thp purchase or such equipment and for such other expenses' a a may be neces- 
sary to organize and enlarge the school lunch work. 


W inston-Salefti) N . C . — In the school cafeterias, individual atten- 
tion is given to proper feeding of mahi- urished students; the trays 
>of all the boys and girls are supervised; dietsr for underweights and 
overweights are posted in the school corridors and dining room ; con- 
ferences are held with groups of students regarding the wisest ex- 
penditure of their budget allowance for lunches. “Food facta are 

4 
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presented (I, rough posters, mSvics, plays, 'special talks in seh'ool as- 
h-iiiMk’S. and sinking slogans, such as “A balanced meal makes a 
b^lnnml mint], antinomy oiliers. 

tu'lsuo'n " Wk r ° f I'" 8 1 >,0 R™»> '< was found that one* 

' ‘ |,0,lm . s ""dcrweighl and. subject to fainting sjiells, gained 

1.1 pounds and improved generally in health and- «J,ool work- a 
rtudent 30 pounds underweight had gain, si 0 pounds, with improved 
aliunde and scholarship; and that another student had reduced his 
absms, on account of illness from to ^ whoo| ,™ h “ 

7 A. HHCreasfuI school tuiirh. room . — During the biennium there has 
devtfo,H;d an all, tt.de which is general among school administrator 
and eachers regarding school feeling. It is that the successful sch^ 
urn h loom requires efficient management, preparation, and serving of 
ier\ atlractive and nutr.t.ous food, psychological mctho.Ls of incor- 
pirating into the daily thinking of growing bovs and girls that 
pl|. steal growth, development, and vigor are defn-ndent m,on tho ' 
following regimen ; (a) A generous intake of milk, a quart a day if 
possible, no less than a pint; fresh fruit and vegetables; no coffee 

or lea, (A) a substantial breakfast, an luntheon. and a de- 

suable evemng meal; (c) plenty of sleep, fresh air, and sunshine tV 

,,C * UKrmd (, '> "“"M®* knowledge 
e«„^ ’ ,£ D ^ ry ’ *" •*"* Ji «* «* least 

^nutrition 

Interest in child nu.rition within the past decade has increased 
Featlj, as is evidenced by a recent 'survey made in the Univereity of 
Chicago, by R. V. Bennett. For 1912-11122 she found 230 artudes on 
flits subject in 20 representative magazines, including "o tin 
cmonul ccienttlic popular, and special organizations, -!! tZ 

decade! ““ “ “ WCre W, '" ,<,n Juri “« " ,0 kaif of tho 

1,3 'kis interest is, it is confined largely to the food 
1 ( jdd-welfare specialists and scarcely extends to the Iaitv for 
according to a 1!>27 publication entitled “The Organization ofiVn 
ntmn tioruec,” by the American Xulion.il Red Cross, it, tlte schools 
wfieiV attention has been given to nutrition it has been found— 

from muUiutrlttoa’ M 

Kkaate Is Mna In w“ S s|„™ , , “““ ,fe “' at Amerlea-. 

... ren, .heM^s r Mo r r^^r.u o am D r rr- 

muih huiu;K>ifd mentally, I«y«caiiy and- are at least «s 
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l This condition niiu’ be duo to an inadequate amount of ifood or to | 
the wrong kinds of rood. or both, for it is often lost sight of that— 

I - 

l'p to (he aac of 11 years -both boys and Kiris require fully half akuId u , 
many enlorle* per unit of weight us does tut adult : mid that In the your* from 
* II to 14 In both seses. there Is no lowering of this high energy requirement, 
but mther an Inereuxe as shown by studies of l«oy* hy Dr. E. V. Du Hols, of 
the Russell t^ige Institute of l’albology, and of irtrls by Prof. Grace MucLeod. 
of Teueiters College’ 

In a large number of cases children are underfed because the days 
intake of food is not enough in quantity. Boys and girls urgently ’ 
need education in the hx? of mifk and eggs, green vegetables, salads, 
fruits, whole-grain breads, and in the nutritional value of proteins,' 
mineral substances, and vitamins, and in wlpit fobds these elements' 
are found. Shermun and his associates have sjiown that, for a proper 
storagerof calcium in growing children ranging from 3 to 1G years ' 
of age, 1 quart of milk is needed daily. Culciuni is an essential 
dietary element for the formation of teeth* and bones in children. 
Too often school children, due to poverty, ignorance, or a dislike for 
the bland taste of milk, sulistituto roller, tea, or “pop.” This con- 
dition is csfiecially true of those children whose uppetites have 
been spoiled with sweets, pastry, and the like. 

Much graphic material based on animal- feeding experiments, as 
well ns of faulty feeding of children, can now be had in teaching 
children that “food makes a difference.” 

The findings of recent surveys rejiorted ih this publication— and 
the writer’s observations — show that the importance of proper nutri- 
tion for the normal development of boys and girls is gradually hut 
certainly receiving proper recognition in the schools. Knowledge 
of the direct causes of malnutrition is slowly percolating from the 
Scientist’s laboratory through the school and into the Jiome. The 
mitlenium is still In the distance, but an appreciation is beginning* 
to lie apparent as regards the had effects of insufficient and wrong 
kinds of food, of faulty hygiene, poor posture, physical defects, 
ignorance, and lack of home control. 

A growing child receiving a diet which fails to provide his require- 
ments for energy, growth, and regulating purposes is almost certain 
to suffer from malnourishment.* Malnutrition in children results in 

r 

stunted growth and on impaired nervous system with its attendant 
difficulties, such as headaches, disturbed sleep, hysterical manifes- 
"• tations, chorea, and susceptibility to disease. 

• Rom, nr. Mary Bwarta. What mrtabollc^rararcb baa taught lu nutrition of rhIMrra. 

I Nation'* Health, VoL IX. No, 2, Keb.. 1027. ^ * 
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During the biennium the subject matter concern^ Jin. ' • 

of the ».o„.el T doVc.opod.fJ, . f,. w ,L n "?rl 

OIII 1 X-. oil, ell has a dolmile limo allolmont of 0 lo 12* weeks Tlik 
niaiet ml as now organized may stand** a distinct count, in the home- 
economics ciirricuhmi or form a spec®, unit „f sonic other course j„ 
the ho mc-«mnom,es program. This new unit or course may l», 
for a, Illy in the last year of the junior high school and in any year 
of the senior or regular high aeliool. The tendency is to offer it in 
Iheeleven I, or twelfth year of the high school. 

The evolution „f this course from an unimportant place is shown 
by he bureau s recent 4tu.lv of home economic* i„ the high achoob 
of the l nited States. Il l, is study shows that departments „f * 
eeonomus in the high schmils «f every Slate of the Union offer specific 
instruction in economics. „f ,h„ home and that the .lultC of 

,ns ' ruc,ion 1 “ •» compared wth 2,847 

Xr sahlw,! '" ’ ,l,Uh “* u l‘ of a number of 

l a, In, thirdly the reason for the change from a heterogeneous to a 
ion, 0^0, us CO, "-S,. dealing with s,>ecific economic prabUmm ofTta 
'"Id is that girls of the junior and senior high-srhool ages lieln 
os,H„d a gorally sharo of M^.mdy income in d,!,,l t,c a", o 
i».ny cares all. of the fan, itfh marketing and shopping. 

IM rTte.-' divn ™rr *».<** t>Mmm C ''> *«-*. rob- 

i » / ‘".’a* v *bo bmne economics survey course nvmn 
mended for all ninth. year girls into four specific units accdXiTn 
«jual lime allotment to each unit. One of these units, which js on 

Wn™r.mMmhino Y i'T**’ foffl,l i household man- 

^^ Xnil fiu!,':^" , “° BW ° f «» borne and the 

E^l'on?i!^Air!mr" ki, ^ ro,l ^. P ! ,nn ^ " ,0 C * lifo ™ i » Homo 
, no,n Association is designed for both boys and mrU nf th* 

dnenth ; „r twelfth year in high school. This 'course k „g Jl in 

ina wfolV S | an fT'? f ° r ° nC Uni ‘ ° f om,i ‘ in a wi«l science 

major for high-schoc.l graduation. The course outlines in detail only 

1.'"" co rr' r i,h 1-1,^ 0/, " hi u 

mphasires the household as the chief Jo, of consumptlon-tWi, 
e use of money tn supplying the wants of the familv-ind discusses’ 

bolfriihe'i, °l A Tro ho,,scwivos > < J ) problems of consurap. 

lion (,/) (,,) s,un( i' ,r( f fi of consump- 

l/) ms, cf l / 1 , . , T D *’ ( ' ,) Tariation » i" standards of living. 

Of wants for anili re8 P? nsib ' e <feter„,ining the seafe . 

nts for all classes, (h) responsibilities of women as directors 

lilt. e rr iW - * nd (l) r '""' t ' t y a " d cost iimaifon 

Ifpical family with a normal standard of living. • * 
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SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS OF THE FAMILY 



Since 1924 ft course in social relationships of the family has been 
organized for students of home economics in certain regular and 
senior high schools. The status of this subject in the home-economics 
curriculum until within recent years was similar to the subject of 
economics of the home, namely, that smatterings of it were offered 
in a number of other courses. But the increasing number of divorces 
and broken homes- has led home economists to realize that the study 
of humnn relationships is as important as the one concerned with 
home activities, and that home economics has a worthy contribution 
to make to the social relationships of the members of the family and 
in turn will help raise the standards of home and family life. 

The objectives of such a course are to develop in the high-school 
girl certain family ideals, a finer sense of appreciation for the more 
gultured things in life, a sense of responsibility for her relationships 
to the rest'of the family, a personality which will help raise the 
^andard of the family morale, and a higher degree of home content- 
ment, home interest, and a home-loving attitude. 

The subject matter of such a^ course includes a study of (<z) history 
and function of the family; ( b ) home as a place of rest, corfifort, 

„ inspiration, physical, mental and spiritual health; ( c ) responsibility 
of members of the family to each other in regard to sympathetic 
understanding, loyalty, affection, truthfulness, courtesy; ({/^coopera- 
tion involved in the development of a higher standard and improved 
conditions of living p a»d in the sharing of household tasks in a cheer- 
ful manner, at the sacrifice of one’s own pleasure, if necessary; («) 
uses of leisure, with and without expense at home and, outside of the 
home, shared by the family^ (/) family’s responsibilities to tha com- 
munity in regard to its civic progress; (g) personal responsibilities to 
the family as to obedience, sharing work without complaint, setting 
good examples to younger members of the family, high regard and 
affection for other members of the family, avoidance of borrowing, 
monopolizing conversation, contradicting, self-praise, or interrupt- 
ing; (k) establishment of correct personal habits pertaining to health, j 
and thrift; (i) development of qualities such ns fnirness, unselfish- 
ness, patience, poise and stability, orderliness and system, cheerful- 
ness, exactness and composure in making decisions; (j) responsibility 
for care in home training of younger brothers and sisters and in 
unusual circumstances, such as illness in the family, guests in the 
home, and absence of family members; and (k) behavior of the well- 
bred girl at home, in school, in the community, and in traveling. 
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901IB ECONOMICS EDUCATION ',*•* or 

HOME ECONOMICS FOB BOYS 

Instruction m some phases of home economics for boys is not a 
new venture. For some time, in various sections of the Uni ed SUtes 
here have been sporadic offerings of this work to boys. But wkhS 
the b.eno.um a feeling has developed among school superintendents 
and the laity that boys need instruction in the fundamental D rin- 
c, Pjf un( ?erlying successful American home life P 

The universal interest in health, keeping fit, longevity, efficient liv 

ni’ fi * e c,tlzenshl P> superseded the false notioifhcld by some 
?7 o ple ^ at h ^e-eeonomics instruction for boys “ will develop them 
into cooks and seamstresses*’* * ^ 

It is now recognized that boys are called upon daily to select food 
ei lei a ome,in the school, or in restaurants, often to buy clothing 
nnd later ,n their lives to build, purchase, o ; rent a home artd to 
become copartners in the rearing of a family. 

Jr® "/cognized that some phases of home-economics education 
I „ Ct . or °y s *°. become intelligent consumers of “economic 

bLu 1 J;7 at ! etlC / Particlpat0rS in home «"<* family life " 

£ m " de , by * he BureaU of Education y s ho WS 

' 7? r T' e “ n ° m ' CS !nstruetion is offered to boys, and 
that tb^ total enrollment of boys in home-eeonomics courses is 7017 ' 

Tins enrollment is distributed among the four-types of high schoo l' 

' *ho£ Pr ° P0r,i0n " f0U " d “ thc i"* - -tiafhTgh 

P * P - Claxton, superintendent of public schools 
Sa J Q kIa -i was quick to see the physical, aesthetic, ethical, and 
social values of home-economics education for boys 

enuof ’ rfiTJf ' “ q “ CSl '°"- lire W “ S prep “ red and sent ‘o ‘>>0 par- 
eats of „H (he toys in the junior year (about 500 in number) of the 

Taka Central High School. The parents were incited to «pre® 

rtruStoTh “l ?° thedesirahi'ity of including home-economies in- 
Ft nation in the high-school education of their sons.' Practically 100 

pec cent of he parents indorsed the idea so enthusiastically that in 
Sep ember 1926 a year’s work in home economics, called “ Homo 
crafts for boys,-’ was requiAd of all boys in the thi’rd year of high 

l?v r ' ment P . roVcd 80 snccesrful ‘hat in the fall of mo'-the 

Zl £ retool. ^ W “ S “ gain ° f ‘bird 

Philadelphia, Pa .— The superintendent’s report of the division of . 

home eponomies, for June 30, 1926; submitted to the board of public 
eauiation, states that — ^ . 

b t 80,ne meanfl b ’y wb lrh boys may be given courses In bouse- "• 
““ XBeC,U ‘ 0,Ca - h0U8eh0ld household finances, and element 
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nutrition. At present, some boys In junior high schools are In camp cookery 
dubs, anti some boys in high schools have requested, and have been given, an 
elective foods coarse. Better provision for such Instruction should be made. 

Long Beach Calif . — Through special request, of the co mmi t.^ 
of 15, composed of principals of schools, a course in home economics 
for boys in the senior high school will be made elective in the near 
future. A group of junior high school boys, by request, were given 
instruction in home economics during the past year. 

* Los Angeles, Calif . — The Manual Arts High School has, for a ( 
number of years, offered to groups of boys composed of the high- r 
school boys, a successful course in home economics. | 

Denver , Colo . — The home-economics department has outlined a 1 
home-economics course entitled “ Applied economics,” which is elec- \ 
tive to boys in the senior high school. A request from boys in the 
junior high school for home-economics instruction was urgent, but, 
due to the inadequate laboratory space, their wish has not been met 

Massachusetts. — The home-economics conunittee, appointed by the 
State commissioner of education reports the direct aims of home 
economics to be worthy home membership, health education, and I 
training for vocations; and the indirect aims to be command of fun- r 
damental processes, citizenship, worthy use of leisure, and ethical (! 
character. The committee invites the cooperation of all teachers 
in realizing all these objectives for girls and most of them fqr boys. 


